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CONFESSIONS OF AN AGORAPHOBIC VICTIM 



By Vincent 



For some time I have been planning to commit to writing 
personal observations of my condition, sensations and experi- 
ences during a long period of suffering from a malady which, 
for lack of a better name, medical men have termed "Agora- 
phobia" — fear of an open place. 

As I am unacquainted with medical literature I do not know 
how much has been written on this subject. Only one case of 
"confessions" has come to my notice. Some time ago I read 
several pamphlets on "Religion and Medicine" — Emmanuel 
Church publications — one of which discussed various 
"nervous" disorders, among them the "phobias." In the course 
of the discussion there was introduced testimony of a man 
who had been grievously afflicted with agoraphobia. I devoured 
these "confessions" with the greatest avidity. It was the first 
and only time I had read any testimony of an individual thus 
afflicted. 

This same pamphlet stated that the man had since become 
almost cured. Encouraged by these good tidings I tried to 
practice mental poise and tranquillity for several weeks. Dur- 
ing those few weeks I saw wonderful improvement in my 
condition. However, I lapsed gradually into my old habit of 
self -neglect, and with this neglect improvement in my health 
ceased. 

The testimony taken from the above mentioned pamphlet 
leads one to infer that the affliction came upon the victim 
rather suddenly, and that the symptoms of the malady were 
present only occasionally: namely, when the man was on cer- 
tain streets and at definite places on these streets. 

If the above inference is correct I have to testify that my 
case is quite different. In the first place, my malady came 
upon me gradually and went through definite stages of de- 
velopment. Second, I am conscious of my affliction every 
minute that I am awake. 

I am now in mid-life and I have not seen a well day since I 
was about twelve years of age. Before I experienced any of 
the symptoms of agoraphobia I recall that a strange affliction 
came over me, an affliction that seemed to baffle the country 
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doctors who were consulted. I was taken suddenly with 
"spells" which lasted about thirty minutes. During these at- 
tacks I was entirely conscious and rational. As I remember 
the affliction, a sort of chill came over me — not like an ordinary 
chill, but a sort of "coldness" that produced a very unusual 
sensation, or perhaps, a lack of sensation would describe it 
more accurately. I have an impression that the physicians 
suggested that it might possibly have been due to a temporary 
stoppage of circulation. At any rate the remedy applied was 
vigorous rubbing of my body with rough towels, or with the 
bare hands by those attending me; some times, when it was 
convenient, a hot bath was resorted to; stimulants were also 
administered. I was more liable to these attacks during times 
of excitement. For instance, I recall that one of the worst 
attacks I ever had came over me while I was attending the 
funeral of a relative. When there seemed to be no outward 
cause that brought on the attacks, it was noted by my parents 
that they recurred periodically; I believe it was every four- 
teen days or was it eleven days ? 

My own belief now is that the illness referred to was due 
to some disorder of the nervous system. At any rate, after a 
few months I outgrew the tendency. However, I was not a 
well boy. I was abnormally timid and more or less melan- 
choly, and was given to worry and brooding. 

In this connection I would remark that I was born with an 
active, nervous temperament, and was always, as a boy, more 
or less timid. I was abnormally alert when there was possi- 
bility of danger. I remember how I used to run and leap like 
a fawn when passing through tall grass and weeds in the sum- 
mer time, fearing lest I should encounter snakes, which were 
rather common. 

When my strange illness came upon me I worried over it, 
fearing that I should die in one of the attacks. During this 
overwrought state of mind I was much affected by a terrible 
tragedy which took place in our community. One of my play- 
mates, a boy about eleven years of age, disappeared one day. 
The supposition was that he had fallen into the river and had 
been drowned. On this theory, the river was dragged day 
after day for more than a week, but no body was discovered. 
Then the theory was advanced that he had been kidnapped, or 
perhaps, he being a venturesome lad, had started out to "see the 
world" and had met with foul play. I recall very well how 
the entire community was stirred and what effect it had on the 
boys and girls of the village and neighborhood. Finally, one 
morning in late autumn, the body of my playmate was found 
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on the bank of the river, at a bend in the stream just below the 
village. But he had not been drowned — his throat was cut 
from ear to ear. The murder had been committed in a cellar 
in the village by a half-crazed woman who had later carried 
the body, by night, and placed it on the bank of the river. 

This whole affair had a most depressing effect upon me. 
After that I almost feared to be alone, was afraid to go to the 
barn in the day time, and suffered when put to bed in the dark. 
Perhaps the worry over my illness, together with the depress- 
ing effect of the tragedy, brought on a severe attack of nervous 
dyspepsia. This resulted in mal-nutrition for my over-sensitive 
nervous system which, perhaps, laid the foundation for the 
"phobias." 

It was during the months which followed that I remember 
having experienced the first symptoms of agoraphobia. There 
was a high hill not far from my home in the country where 
we boys used to coast in the winter time. One evening while 
coasting, in company with other boys of the neighborhood, I 
experienced an uncomfortable feeling each time we returned 
to the top of the hill. It was not a well defined symptom of 
this horrible (I use the term deliberately) malady, but later 
experiences have taught me that it possessed the unmistakable 
earmarks. As the months went by the symptoms developed, 
with the result that I avoided hill-tops, so far as possible. 

Later, perhaps a year or so, I commenced having a dread of 
wide fields, especially when the fields consisted of pasture 
land and were level, with the grass cropped short like the grass 
on a well-kept lawn. I likewise commenced to dread high 
things, and especially to ascend anything high. I even had 
a fear of crowds of people, and later of wide streets and 
parks. 

I have outgrown the fear of crowds largely, but an im- 
mense building or a high rocky bluff fills me with dread. How- 
ever the architecture of the building has much to do with the 
sort of sensation produced. Ugly architecture greatly inten- 
sifies the fear. 

In this connection I would remark that I have come to won- 
der if there is real art in many of the so-called "improve- 
ments" in some of our cities, for, judging from the effect they 
produce on me, they constitute bad art. 

But the one thing that I would make plain is that the malady 
is always present. As I write in my study I am painfully con- 
scious of it — in fact, I am conscious of it during every hour 
that I am awake. The fear, intensified, that comes over me 
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while crossing a wide street is, it seems to me, an outcropping 
of a permanent condition. 

It is not pain that I feel, but it seems to me that it is more 
than a dread. I am not nervous, as some people whom I know 
— I mean in the same way, but it certainly is a case of 
" nerves." Let me illustrate : — I enter a home and sit in an 
arm-chair chatting with my friend ; I soon find myself gripping 
the arm of the chair with each hand. My toes curl in my 
shoes, and there is a sort of tenseness all over my muscles. 

At times my phobias are much more pronounced than at 
other times. Sometimes, after a strenuous day, on the follow- 
ing morning, I find myself almost dreading to walk across a 
room; at other times I can cross a street without any pro- 
nounced discomfort. Manual labor improves my condition. 
Walking and riding horseback are beneficial. 

Usually I feel better in the evening than in the morning, 
partly because the darkness seems to have a quieting effect 
upon me. I love a snow storm a regular blizzard, and feel 
much less discomfort in going about the town or riding on a 
train on such days, probably because one's view is obstructed. 
In fact I welcome stormy days, strange to say, with a zest 
that is hard to appreciate; in short, some of the most stormy 
days of the hard winters of this region stand out as bright 
spots in my life. On such days I make it a point to be out and 
about the town. 

I dread going out on water in a boat, especially if the sur- 
face is smooth ; I much prefer to have the waves rolling high. 
The most restful place in all the world for me is in a wood, 
where there is much variety in the trees and plenty of under- 
brush, with here and there low hills and little valleys, and 
especially along a winding brook. I love "the quiet places by 
the woods." Also the little lakes with their narrow bays and 
wooded shoreline. I love quiet, restful landscape. It seems 
to rest my eyes and soothe my spirit. On the other hand, 
let the landscape be bold and rugged and bleak and it strikes 
terror to my soul. 

I lived in New Haven during four years, while a student at 
Yale, and never climbed to the top of East Rock. And the 
big Green near the university always made me very uncom- 
fortable when I looked at it. 

I ride a bicycle along streets with comparative comfort 
where I should suffer agony were I to walk. In walking I 
feel less uncomfortable in passing along the street if I carry a 
suit-case or traveling-bag — something to grip. 
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When I think of the agony which I have experienced for 
many years I am astounded at the endurance of the human 
spirit. Let me illustrate : — I have such a dread of crossing a 
long bridge on foot that it would require more courage for me 
to walk to the part of my town situated across the river than 
it would to face a nest of Boche machine guns. And yet day 
after day, month after month, and year after year I have 
carried in my soul the dread of such an eventuality. 

No one knows the truth about my condition. It is one of 
the characteristics of the victim of the disease to conceal it 
most cunningly. I think I am an honest man in all essential 
things. My credit is good at the banks. But I have deliber- 
ately told lies to avoid embarrassing situations and have even 
changed my plans to have my lies "come true." 

I have never mentioned my condition to a physician. I have 
passed several examinations for life-insurance policies — in 
fact, have never been refused a policy by any life insurance 
company. I eat and sleep well, am rather strong and wiry 
physically. My occupation makes heavy demands on the 
vitality and entails considerable mental exercise, but I am 
seldom unable to take up my duties on account of indisposi- 
tion. However, in my own mind I am a nervous wreck, weak, 
worthless, and unworthy of the high respect which the com- 
munity accords me. 

In spite of all this I seem to exercise marked power of 
leadership in my town, and am known as a public speaker of 
ability. 

Of course, the paramount question with me is: Is there 
hope of a cure? Can I ever take my place in the world un- 
handicapped as other men are, and enjoy a single day unde- 
pressed by dark dread? If I could be as other men, it seems 
to me that my usefulness should be increased a hundredfold. 
Those who have not been thus afflicted cannot understand just 
what I mean. 

I see a man hobbling past my house on crutches, a cripple 
for life, and I actually envy him. At times I would gladly ex- 
change places with the humblest day-laborer who walks un- 
afraid across the public square or saunters tranquilly over the 
viaduct on his way home after the day's work. 



